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SOME FURTHER SHAKSPEEE ALLUSIONS OR 
PARALLELS 

Henry King, Bishop of Chichester, published his volume of 
" Poems " in 1657 and re-issued the unsold copies, with consider- 
able new material appended, in 1664. One or two of his pieces had 
been printed earlier, separately. I shall here report, under dates of 
first printing, various real or apparent parallelisms between pas- 
sages in these poems by King and passages in Shakspere's works, 
in the belief that some of them at least should take their place in 
any future revision of The Shahspere Allusion Booh. In several of 
the cases here noted, doubtless, no direct contact need be supposed ; 
and the passage from King is offered accordingly rather as an illus- 
tration than as an allusion. The Shakspere references are based on 
Macmillan's Globe Edition, 1911 ; the King references, on the col- 
lected edition of The English Poems of Henry King, D. D., Yale 
University Press, 1914. 

( 1 ) 1638. Men who a rustick plainnesse so affect, 

They think God served best by their neglect. 

Holding the cause would be profan'd by it, 

Were they at charge of learning or of wit. 

And therefore bluntly (what comes next) they bring 

Course and unstudy'd stuffs for offering. 

To my honoured Friend Mr. George Sandys, 
[p. 102, 11. 91-96.] 
['Cf. Kmg Lear, n, ii, 101-110.] 

(2) 1649. As Earth-quakes fright us, when the teeming earth 

Rends ope her bowels for a fatall birth. 

A Deep Groane, Etc. [p. 159, 11. 13, 14 1 
[Cf. 1 Henry IT, m, i, 27-33.] 

(3) Gharls nev'r endur'd the Truth which he prof est, 
To be unfixt by bosome interest. 

An Elegy upon the most Incomparable King 
Charls the First, [p. 138, 11. 31, 32.] 
[Cf. Macbeth, I, ii, 63, 64.] 

(4) 1657. Was ever stomack that lackt meat 

Nourish t by what another eat? 

Silence. A Sonnet, [p. 21, 11. 7, 8.] 
[Cf. Richard II, I, iii, 296, 297.] 
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(5) You may assoon imprison the North-wind; 
Or catch the Lightning as it leaps; or reach 
The leading billow first ran down the breach; 
Or undertake the flying clouds to track 

In the same path they yesterday did rack. 

The Retreat, [pp. 23, 24, 11. 2-6.] 
[Cf. Merchant of Venice, IV, i, 71-77.] 

(6) Had there appear'd some sharp cross-garter'd man 
Whom their loud laugh might nick-name Puritan, 
Cas'd up in factious breeches and small ruffe, 
That hates the surplis, and defies the cuffe. 

To his Friends of Christ-Church upon the 

mislike of the Marriage of the Arts 

acted at Woodstock, [p. 28, 11. 11-14.] 

[Cf. Twelfth Night, n, v, 167, etc. Perhaps some light is here cast on 
he question of Malvolio's Puritanism.] 

(7) Cross Planets did envie 
Us to each other, and Heaven did untie 

Faster than vowes could binde. that the Starres, 
When Lovers meet, should stand oppos'd in warres! 

The Surrender, [p. 30, 11. 19-22.] 

[Cf. Romeo and Juliet, Prologue to Act I, 1. 6.] 

(8) And since that is already thine, what need 
I to re-give it by some newer deed? 

Yet take it once again. Free circumstance 
Does oft the value of mean things advance: 

Who thus repeats what he bequeath'd before, 
Proclaims his bounty richer then his store. 

The Legacy, [p. 31, 11. 7-12.] 
[Cf. Romeo and Juliet, n, ii, 128-135.] 

(9) With this cast ragge of my mortalitie 

The Legacy, [p. 31, 1. 19.] 
[Cf. Merchant of Venice, v, i, 64.] 

(10) Since my cross Starres and inauspicious fate. 

Valentines day. [p. 34, 1. 9.] 

[Cf. Romeo and Juliet, Prologue to Act I, 1. 6; v, iii, 111.] 

(11) Tis ten to one this dancing spirit may 
A devil prove to bear thy wits away. 

To One demanding why Wine sparkles. 
[p. 42, 11. 21, 22.] 
[Cf. Othello, ii, iii, 283-285, 291-293, 297.] 
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(12) And make thy glowing nose a Map of Hell 
Where Bacchus purple fumes like Meteors dwell. 

To One demanding why Wine sparkles. 
[p. 42, 11. 23, 24.] 
[Cf. 1 Henry IV, II, iv, 351; ill, iii, 28-37.] 

(13) So breaks the day, when the returning Sun 
Hath newly through his Winter Tropiek run, 
As You (Great Sir! ) in this regress come forth 
From the remoter Climate of the North. 

Upon the Kings return from Scotland. 
[p. 45, 11. 1-4.] 
[Cf. Richard III, I, i, 1. 2.] 

(14) I ne'r was drest in Forms; nor can I bend 

My pen to flatter any, nor commend 

You are my friend, and in that word to me 
Stand blazon'd in your noblest Heraldry. 

A Letter, [pp. 57, 58, 11. 1, 2, 5, 6.] 
[Cf. 1 Henry IV, iv, i, 1-8.] 

(15) If that the passant Lord 
Let fall a fore't salute, or but afford 
The Nod Regardant. 

A Letter, [p. 58, 11. 21-23.] 
[Cf. As You Like It, v, iv, 76-102.] 

(16) Paradox. That Fruition destroyes Love. [pp. 69-73.] 

[The argument of this piece parallels Sonnet cxxix, and perhaps Cym- 
beline, n, v, 9-13.] 

( 17 ) I would sin oft, and on my guilty brow 
Wear every misperfection that I ow. 

To my Sister Anne King, who chid me in 
verse for being angry, [p. 74, 11. 7, 8.] 

[Cf. 1 Henry IV, in, ii, 142-144; Hamlet, I, v, 79.] 

(18) Well I am charm'd, and promise to redress 
What, without shrift, my follies doe confess 
Against my self. 

To my Sister Anne King, who chid me in 
verse for being angry, [p. 74, 11. 13-15.] 
[Cf. 1 Henry IV, m, i, 190.] 

(19) But like an ugly Amorist, thy crest 

Must be with spoyles of Youth and Beauty drest? 

An Elegy Upon the immature loss of the most 
vertuous Lady Anne Rich. [p. 76, 11. 21, 22.] 

[Cf. Romeo and Juliet, v, iii, 92-96, 102-105.] 
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(20) What is't I envy not? no dog nor fly 
But my desires prefer, and wish were I ; 
For they are free. 

An Essay on Death and a Prison. 
[p. 109, 11. 31-33.] 
[Cf. Romeo and Juliet, in, iii, 30-42.] 

(21) For being newly born 

He hayles th' ensuing storm with shrieks and cryes. 

An Elegy Occasioned by sickness. 
[p. 116, 11. 28, 29, et pas.] 
[Cf. King Lear, iv, vi, 182-187.] 

(22) It is a weary enterlude 

Which doth short joyes, long woes include. 
The World the Stage, the Prologue tears, 
The Acts vain hope, and vary'd fears : 
The Scene shuts up with loss of breath, 
And leaves no Epilogue but Death. 

The Dirge, [pp. 120, 121, 11. 31-36.] 

[Cf. As You Like It, n, vii, 139-166.] 

(23) Thus constantly the Obsequies renew 
Which to thy precious memory are due .... 
To offer up our sighs upon thy Tomb, 

And wet thy Marble with our dropping eyes 
Which till the spring which feeds their current dries 
Resolve each falling night and rising day 
This mournfull homage at thy Grave to pay. 

An Elegy, etc. [pp. 121, 122, 11. 9, 10, 42, 46.] 

[Cf. Romeo and Juliet, v, iii, 14-17.] 

(24) 1664. Their Life is meerly Time and Fortunes sport. 

On the Earl of Essex, [p. 126, 1. 22.] 
[Cf. 1 Henry IV, v, iv, 81.] 

(25) And that no Bladders blown by Common breath, 
Shall bear them up amidst the Waves of Death. 

On the Earl of Essex, [p. 126, 11. 23, 24. | 

[Cf. Henry VIII, in, ii, 358-365. The general tone of the whole passage 
in King suggests this scene at many points.] 

To these allusions or illustrations in King's poems should be 
added this parallel in one of his sermons : 

(26) "The verdict of our Sinnes finds and concludes U3 Beasts 

Rebellious as the unyoaked Oxe, and like the Horse (in Ieremy) 
neighing after forbidden Beds; like the Lion in Fury, the Ape in 
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Affection, the Wolfe in Rapacitie, the Beare in Gluttony, and the 
Swine in Drunkennes." 

A Spital Sermon of Deliverance, 1626. 
[Cf. King Lear, in, iv, 95-97.] 

It will be observed that in the course of these twenty-six refer- 
ences only twelve plays are mentioned, and only five of these more 
than once ; viz., Borneo and Juliet and 1 Henry IV, six times each ; 
King Lear, three times; Merchant of Venice and As You Like It, 
twice each. Doubtless other gleaners in the field of Henry King's 
works will find echoes of other plays ; but meanwhile it seems reason- 
able to stress this bit of evidence that the better known and liked 
plays to-day were also the favorites in the seventeenth century. 

La whence Mason. 

Yale University. 



MOLIfiRE'S BORROWINGS FROM THE COMEDIE DES 

PROVERBES 

Even a casual reading of Montluc's Comedie des Proverbes sug- 
gests that it exerted some influence on Moliere. for such striking 
phrases as " qui ne se mouche pas du pied " and " la t§te plus grosse 
que le poing et si elle n'est pas enflee " occur both in this play and 
in the work of the master, but it has not been clearly established 
how far this influence goes, or what its nature may be. The 
Comedie des Proverbes, first published in 1633, 1 had gone through 
twelve editions before Moliere's death. The fact that it is not 
mentioned in La Grange's Registre does not exclude the possibility 
of Moliere's having acted it at the Illustre Theatre or during his 
wanderings in provincial France. As there had been few works 
since Rabelais in which wit flowed so continuously, this verve and 
its richness in popular expressions may well have attracted Moliere's 
attention. At the same time, as it is almost entirely composed, 
according to its author's purpose, of familiar saws and fossilized 
epithets, resemblances to it could scarcely be avoided by a writer 

1 M. E. Koy in la Vie et les osuvres de Charles Borel, Paris, 1891, p. 253, 
has shown the error of earlier writers who place the first representation 
of this piece in 1609 or 1616. It was probably first acted only a year or 
two before its publication. 



